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misunderstanding of their thoughts and ideas on this subject when
it is represented that these gifted people were idolaters in the
objectionable sense of the word. They did not worship stocks
and stones. In Vedic times there was admittedly no idol or image
worship. It came into vogue with the acceptance of the incarnation
theory, and was stimulated by the worship of the Jains and
Buddhists of their saints. Finally, it got mixed up with fetish wor-
ship of the aboriginal tribes, who were received into the Aryaa
fold, and their gods were turned into incarnations of the Aryan
deities. The saints and prophets, however, rose high above these
grovelling conceptions prevalent amongst the people. Idol worship
was denounced when the image did not represent the supreme
God. Both Tukaram and Ramdas have spared no words in
denouncing these aboriginal and village gods, and their frightful
rites and sacrifices. Ip the life of Bhanudas, it is stated that be
told the king of Vidyanagar that the Goddess he worshipped served
his God at Pandharpur.in a menial capacity as a sweeper, and the
king found it to be the truth when he visited Pandharpur. In the
lives of two other saints it is stated that the Goddess Kali, to whom
human and animal sacrifices were offered, was so frightened by the
protest of the saints in the name of Hari against such cruelty, that
the sacrifices were given up by the command of the Goddess not
only for the time, but for all time. These illustrations will serve
to show, in what light .image-worship, as an aid to devotion, was
utilized by these saints, and unless this distinction is borne in mind,
it will be impossible to understand the true position occupied by
these teachers in this important matter.
There is one point, however, in which the reforming saints and
prophets in this country differed essentially from those who were
working in the same cause elsewhere, the contemporary Protestant
reformers in Europe. From the Vedic times downwards, the Aryan
gods have been gods of love and of bjightness, of sweetness and
of light. There were, of course, terrible gods also, such as Varun
and Rudra who inspired awe and filled the mind with terror. But
the national tendency was to dwell with affection on and con-
template chiefly the bright side of divine Providence, unlike the
Semitic idea which dwelt upon the terrific manifestation of a
distant God whose glory could not be seen save through a
cloud, a severe chastiser of human frailties, and a judge who
punished more frequently than He rewarded, and even when He
rewarded kepi the worshipper always in awe and trembling. This
conception lies at the root of all Semitic religions, and it is to
the credit erf Christianity that it attempted and partly succeeded
in bridging the gulf by securing the intervention of God incarnate